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terior I often saw this bird, either singly or in small parties. Itis 
a stupid heavy species, keeping much to the upper boughs of um- 
brageous trees, especially those of the fig-group, of which there 
are a good many kinds in Hainan. It sits silent among the leaves 
munching the figs, and you may be under a tree a long time with- 
out knowing that a party of Barbets are overhead, except from 
the constant falling of berries. On staring up into the tree, it was 
often difficult to make them out, on account of their resemblance 
in colour to the foliage. When roused, they hop clumsily from 
twig to twig, sometimes giving utterance to a short faint note. In 
flying, they hold the head with the heavy bill well up, the body 
and tail inclining downwards, while the wings keep on a continued 
fluttering, and propel the bird in a straight direction. 

Under parts as in M. nuchalis, Gould, of Formosa—that is, 
with a golden throat, a blue band below it, succeeded by a ver- 
milion spot, with the rest fine grass-green—differing, however, in 
having purple intermingled in the blue band. On the crown it 
differs entirely from that species. Frontal feathers, to past the 
line of the eyes, with stiff shafts, black, faintly shaded with 
bluish-green ; occipitals broadly tipped with deep crimson, a 
spot of the same colour occurring on each side of the bill in 
front of the eye. Ear-coverts cobalt-blue, tipped with yel- 
lowish-green. Under the eye to bill black. A little cobalt- 
blue fringes the red of the occiput. The rest of the plumage 
as in M. nuchalis, but without the dorsal red spot. Bill rather 
longer and larger than in that species. Irides deep reddish- 
brown. Legs leaden-grey, with a green tinge. 

Length about 7°75 ; wing 4°3 ; tail 2°6, of ten slightly gra- 
duated feathers. 

The accompanying plate (Plate IV.) represents (fig. 1) this new 
bird, as well as (fig. 2) the head of the allied species from Formosa. 


[To be continued. | 


VI.—Notes on the Birds of the Island of St. Helena. 
By Jonn Cuarves MELLIiss. 
Tue feathered portion of the St.-[elenian fauna can scarcely 
be said to be so interesting from a scientific pomt of view as 
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the rest, still it possesses one land- and at least eight sea- 
species which are indigenous; the first, the “ Wire-bird” of 
the Islanders, doubtless so named because of the similarity 
between its legs and bits of thin wire*, was described by 
Temminck (Nouveau Recueil de Planches Coloriées d’Oiseaux, 
1838) as Charadrius pecuarius, though he states that the spe- 
cimen was obtained at the Cape of Good Hope; it is not im- 
probable, however, that in reality it came from St. Helena. 
A later notice of this bird has been given by Mr. B. L. 
Layard in this Journal (Ibis, 1867, pp. 248-251). The sea- 
birds are the most interesting, inasmuch as they bear so great 
an analogy to those of the Polynesian Islands in the South 
Pacific ocean. 

In the following list several cage-birds have been ineluded, as 
being those most abundantly kept in the Island, and it being 
just possible that, like the Java Sparrow during the last few 
years, they may also breed upon it; there are many other 
West-African birds taken to the Island and kept as cage-birds 
in addition to those mentioned. Not included im this list is 
another land-bird, a small Finch, of the size of Crithagra buty- 
racea or Euplectes madagascariensis, which during the last year 
or two has made its appearance in the Island, and been called 
the “Orange bird,’—there being nothing to show how or 
whence this bird came thither. It has its name from its breast 
being of the colour of a ripe orange. Ir is very scarce, and I 
have not yet been able to procure a specimen. 

It is also said that two more species not included in this list 
exist in the Island, namely, a larger Ground-Dove, and a sca- 
bird called the “ Black bird.” I have not met with either of 
these, and although not quite sure that the latter may not be 
found identical with the Noddy, I am inclined to believe, from 
the description of it given by fishermen and others who have 
seen it, that it may turn out to be a black Tern different from 
the Noddy. Strange birds do occasionally visit the Island, but 


* (Mr. Eden Baker (Zoologist, 2nd ser. p. 1475) says that the local 
name of this species “is taken from its haunt, the ‘wire-grass,’ a kind 
of couch-grass that grows where the fertile parts of the island gradually 
changes [sc] to the barrenness of the outer rocks.”—Ep. | 
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generally one at a time; last year only, a small black Swallow 
hovered about the rocky cliffs at Ladder Hill for several days, 
and a solitary Rail, not unlike the Gallinula cristata of Java, was 
caught at Lemon Valley. There are other instances as well 
of new species appearing for a short time. The opinion that 
such birds naturally and unaided migrate from other land should 
be received with much caution—the nearest mainland being 
1200 miles distant, and, situated right in the heart of the South- 
east trade-winds, is nearly always to leeward of St. Helena; the 
Cape of Good Hope is nearly 2000 miles, and the South- 
American Continent just as far away; and the Island being 
situated directly in the track of homeward-bound, and not very 
far from that of outward-bound ships, birds may escape from 
either and find a resting-place here. The following extract from 
the local records of a period when there was much less tratftic 
by sea would, however, tend to show that, notwithstanding its 
isolation, birds have migrated to the Island :— 

“17th Oct. 1727. There being several birds of a different 
species from those that frequent the Island lately come hither, 
the bodies of which are as large as a Pheasant, their leggs long 
and black, but their claws opened and not webed like sea-fowle, 
with long bills, resembling those of a Snipe, but thicker and 
longer im proportion to the bulk of their bodies, which probably 
may breed here if not destroyed or disturbed— 

Ordered, that all persons be publickly forbid by advertize- 
ment cither to kill or disturb any of the said birds or destroy 
any of their eggs.” 

There being no bird answering to this description now in the 
island, it may be presumed that in spite of the precaution these 
visitors did not remain at St. Helena. It is difficult also to 
account fully for the almost total disappearance of some species, 
such as the Frigate-bird, and possibly the entire disappearance 
of the Albatros, which latter does not now come so far north as St. 
Helena ; but in Seale’s ‘Geognosy of the Island of St. Helena’ it 
is stated that innumerable skeletons of it, associated with those 
of the Tropic-bird, he buried from ten to ninety feet deep in 
earthy beds, near Hold-fast Tom and Sugar Loaf. I have not 
found any of these remains, though, in justice to Mr. Seale, I 
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must add that I have not been able to spend much time in 
searching for them. 

In the list which follows, the indigenous birds are distin- 
guished by their scientific names being printed in capital letters, 
and the local names are included within inverted commas. The 
notes on the species which have been introduced include the 
name of their chief habitat. 


Estrelda astrild (L.). “ Aberdevat.” Hab. South Africa. 

This is one of the most abundant field-birds in the Island, 
and may be seen in flights of a hundred or more at a time, es- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of hay-fields as the grass-sced is 
ripening ; it is by no means a timid bird, but behaves much 
hke the common English Sparrow in frequenting the doors of 
country houses in order to pick up crumbs and the like. It 
builds its nest in high trees, generally preferring the Scotch fir 
and Betany-Bay willow (Acacia longifolia), and consequently 
suffers much by high winds blowing the nests down ; the nest 
is spherical in form, about seven inches in diameter, with an 
almost closed tubular entrance on one side, and is generally 
built of grass and feathers, lined with cotton or wool. 

These birds are caught in large numbers, and a small trade 
carried on in them between the natives and ships calling at the 
island ; they are sold at three or four shillings a dozen, accord- 
ing to the demand for them. 


Padda oryzivora (Linn.). “Java Sparrow.” Hab. Java. 

A tolerably abundant bird, inhabiting the low rocky lands 
on the northern side of the Island, where they are frequently 
scen hopping about in pairs; but they are seen in flights in the 
interior when the corn is ripening. It is not many years since 
this bird was introduced. It appears to thrive well and to be 
increasing in numbers. 

Vidua paradisea (Linn.). ‘ Widow Bird.” Hab. West Africa. 

Imported as a cage-bird from the west coast of Africa. It is 
said the species does not exist at Whydah. 

Euplectes madagascariensis (Linn.). Cardinal.” Hab. 
Madagascar, Mauritius. 

A common field-bird in St. Helena, where it may be seen 
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associating with Crithagra butyracea, and in all probability 
breeds with it. It is not so plentiful, but may be seen occa- 
sionally in flights of a hundred or more when the corn is being 
reaped. It builds its nest, of roots generally, in the form of a 
little flat open basket, perched on the tops of the branches of 
the furze-bushes. It is often caught by the people and sold to 
passengers on board ship. It changes its plumage regularly 
from red to brown every year. This bird has a habit of fre- 
quenting those parts of the island where the common flag 
(Antholyza æthiopica) grows; it will sit perched on the long 
flower-stalk enjoying the honey, which it sucks through an 
aperture which it bites at the bottom of each long tubular 
flower. 


Crithagra canaria (Linn.). True Canary. Hab. Canary 
Islands. 
Bred in cages. 


Crithagra butyracea (L.). “Canary.” Hab. South Africa. 

Next to the Aberdevat, the most abundant field-bird in the 
Island, and it is to be regretted that its numbers are diminishing, 
very probably owing to the trade carried on in them between 
the natives and shipping. The note of this bird is less shrill 
and much sweeter than that of the real Canary; perched on the 
branch of a tree, it will on a summer’s morning sing unceasingly 
for hours. It associates with the Cardinal and Aberdevat, and 
is particularly fond of fruit, ripe peaches especially. 

Gracula religiosa (Linn.). “ Mynah.” Hab. India. 

This bird was introduced in the year 1829, and has not mul- 
tiplied to any extent; but a few are still to be found inhabiting 
the Peepul trees (Ficus terebrata) in Jamestown. 

Psittacula pullaria (Linn.). Love-bird. Hab. West Africa. 

As a cage-bird. 

Psittacus erithacus (Linn.). Grey Parrot. Hab. West Africa. 

Largely imported from the west coast of Africa, and be- 
comes domesticated, but does not breed in the Island. 

Paleornis docilis (Vicill.). Green Parrakeet. Hab. West Africa, 

Kept as a cage-bird. 
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Melopsittacus undulatus (Shaw). “Shell-Parrot.” Had. 
Australia. 
Kept as a cage-bird. 


Cacatua sulphurea (Gm.). Lesser Yellow-crested Cockatoo. 
Hab. Moluccas. 
A few kept as pet birds. 


Lorius domicella (Vigors). Crimson Lory. Hab. New Guinea? 
Kept as a cage-bird. 


Columba livia, Linn. Rock-Dove. Hab. Europe. 

Abundant in the Island; existing both in a wild and a do- 
mestic state. In the former, they frequent chicfly a place called 
the Waterfall, a perpendicular cliff about 300 fect in height, 
situated inland about two miles and a half from the sea, and 
take their daily flight to the cornfields of Longwood or Broad- 
bottom for food. 


Geopelia tranquilla (Gould). “ Ground-Dove.” Hab. New 
South Wales. 

Abundant all over the island. Generally to be seen in pairs, 
inhabiting both the tall firs and other trees on the highest land, 
and the rocky plains lower down. 


? Caceabis chukar (J. E. Gray). “ Partridge.” Hab. Nor- 
thern India. 

The existence of this Partridge in St. Helena is mentioned 
in Cavendish’s ‘ Travels’ as early as the year 1588, where it is 
stated :-— 

“There are also upon this island a great store of Partridges, 
which are very tame, not making any great haste to fly away, 
though one come very near them, but only run away and get 
up into the cliffs. They differ very much from our Partridges 
which are in England both in bigness and also in colour.” 

Like the Pheasant, this bird is protected by game-laws, and 
only allowed to be shot during three months of the year. It 
abounds on the rocky outskirts of the Island, and only comes 
inland to feed in the corn-fields. Partridge-shooting in St. 
Helena is very fatiguing work, the ground to be gone over 
being very rough and precipitous; and it is quite necessary to 
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have two parties, one at the bottom of the valley and one at the 
top of the enclosing hills, in order to be sure of any sport at all. 
The birds also being very wild, and the coast very rugged, it is 
exceedingly difficult to get at them. They generally make their 
nests in the ledges of rock and in the samphire-bushes (Salsola 
salsa) on the open barren plains. Cats are their great enemies, 
and destroy both eggs and young. Although there appears 
to be no record to show whence the Partridge was introduced 
to St. Helena, it is most probably the Chukar-Partridge of 
Northern India; and as it differs somewhat in plumage, possibly 
change of climate or food may have produced the change. A 
closer examination of the bird, however, is desirable. 


Phasianus torquatus, Gm. Ring-necked Pheasant. Hab. 
China. 

Cavendish mentions Pheasants being found in St. Helena as 
early as 1588 in the following words :— 

“ There are likewise no less plenty of Pheasants in the island, 
which are also very big and fat.” They still exist abundantly, 
inhabiting the interior of the Island, and quite keep up the 
characteristics mentioned by Cavendish. They are protected 
by game-laws, which permit them to be killed, on payment of 
the license, for six weeks in the summer or autumn of cach 
year; and hundreds of them are generally killed during one 
shooting-season. It finds plenty of covert, and generally makes 
its nest in the long tufty fields of Cow-grass (Paspalum scrobi- 
culatum). 


Gallus bankiva, Temm. Common Fowl. Hab. India. 

Reared abundantly in the Island ; and on the high lands exists 
in a state almost as wild as Pheasants. The Spanish, large 
black-and-white Malabar, and other breeds are kept. 


Pavo cristatus, Linn. Pea-Fowl. Hab. India. 

None now remain in the Island; but I include it here 
because it once existed in a feral state. It is stated that 
it inhabited the high lands and ridges, under cover chiefly of 
the indigenous plants; but the farmers found it so destructive 
to their gardens, that they took every opportunity of killing it; 
consequently, about half a century ago, they were exterminated. 
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Meleagris gallopavo (Linn.). Turkey. Hab. Mexico. 

The existence of the Turkey in St. Helena dates back as far 
as 1588. Cavendish says, “ We found, moreover, in this island 
plenty of Guinea-cocks, which we call Turkeys.” 


Numida meleagris (Linn). Guinea Fowl. Hab. West Africa. 

Partly domesticated and partly wild, having recently been 
much encouraged in the Island, where it inhabits the high 
land. 


CHARADRIUS PECUARIUS, Temm. Wire-bird. 

This bird frequents chiefly the outskirts of the Island, and is 
generally to be seen running about on the hot stony plains, 
more or less covered with wire-grass (Cynodon dactylon). It 
feeds upon bectles and a small snail (Succinea, sp. ?), found 
adhering to and hiding under the rocks and stones, with which 
the ground is partly covered. It is rarely, but occasionally, 
seen inland, sometimes in pairs, sometimes in flocks of five or 
six. It lays, in the summer months of December and January, 
two eggs, in cclour grey, with black markings. It is stated, 
upon the pretty good authority of several persons long resi- 
dent in the Island, that this bird makes no nest, but lays its 
eggs in dry cowdung on the exposed open ground; it slightly 
covers them over, but does not sit upon them, merely returning 
occasionally to see that they are safe, and to take care of the 
young birds as soon as they are hatched. The colour of the 
eges so much resembles the material in which they are laid 
that it is difficult to distinguish them from it without careful 
search. After heavy rain the Wire-bird may be seen frequent- 
ing and running along the edges of the pools of water; but 
generally it finds little water in the Island to indulge its wading 
propensities ; this deprivation does not appear, however, to in- 
terfere with its happiness, for it is very doubtful if it ever leaves 
the Island. 

This bird has, it seems, until very recently been confounded 
with a Cape species, C. kittlitzt (cf. Ibis, 1867, pp. 251, 262, 
note). 

Anser ferus (Linn.). Domestic Goose. Hab. Europe. 

Reared in the Island. 
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Anas boschas, Linn. Domestic Duck. Hab. Europe. 
Reared abundantly in the Island. 


Cairina moschata (Linn.). Muscovy Duck. Had. South 
Ameriea. 
A few have been imported into this island. 


PROCELLARIA GLACIALOIDES, A. Smith. “ Right-whale-bird.” 
Rare; two were caught with a common baited fishing-hook 
and line, in October 1868, off Spury Island. 


PRoceLLaRia, sp.? ‘ Mother Carey’s Chicken.” 

A small species of Petrel frequents the sea around the Island, 
but is not very abundant; and I have never had an opportunity 
of examining a specimen so as to determine the species. 


Sua, sp.? “Booby.” 

This bird seldom occurs on the Island, but frequents the 
neighbourhood. It is often seen from shipboard near the 
Island, but I have not had an opportunity of examiming a 
specimen. 


TACHYPETES AQUILUS (Linn.). “ Man-of-war-bird.” 

Although there is a part of the south-west coast designated 
“ Man-of-war Roost,” owing its name to this species, and there 
is still living evidence of its having once frequented the landmg- 
steps at Jamestown, this bird is seldom now to be met with, nor 
is it easy to assign a reason for its disappearance from the Island. 


PHAETON ZTHEREUS (Linn.). Tropic-bird. 

Very abundant on the southern and eastern, or windward 
coasts of the Island, which, as being furthest away from the 
haunts of man, and also more precipitous than other parts, are 
well adapted to the bird’s peculiar habit of dropping itself down 
from a ledge in order to enable it to rise on the wing, a feat 
which it is unable to accomplish when sitting on level ground. 
This bird inhabits holes in the perpendicular face of the cliffs, 
from one to two thousand feet above the sca, and goes out in 
the early morning to fish for food, returnmg homewards about 
3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, At this time of the day the 
Tropic-bird is easily shot; and it is to be regretted that these 
beautiful and peaceful creatures suffer so much persecution as 
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they do for the sake of the plumes they afford for ladies’ hats. 
Tropic-bird-shooting at St. Helena is accomplished by takmg up 
a position on the ledges above their holes and nests, while a boy 
is sent down in the valley or ravine below to pick up the birds 
as they fall. Cats run in a wild state, and are great enemies to 
this bird, as well as to the game-birds in the Island, by preying 
on the young. 


STERNA FULIGINOSA (Gmel.). “ Egg-bird.” 

Not very abundant, but mhabits the rocky islets off the coast, 
George’s and Spury Islands, in considerable numbers. It doesnot 
remain all the year round at St. Helena, and probably migrates to 
Ascension, nearly seven hundred miles distant, where these birds 
are to be found in tens of thousands, aud are so plentiful at a spot 
called “ Wide-awake Fair” that they may be knocked down by 
hundreds with a walking-stick. It is there protected for the sake 
of its eggs, which form an article of food with the inhabitants. 
It arrives in St. Helena at the end of the year, and lays its eggs 
in January, February, and March. Much risk of life is run m 
obtaining the eggs, which are brought to the market, and by 
some persons are considered a delicacy equal to Plovers’, This 
bird seldom, if ever, comes near the inhabited parts of the Island. 


32. Gyois canpipa (Wagl.). “ White bird.” 

One of the most abundant sea-birds in the Island, in numbers 
perhaps next to the Noddy. It associates intimately with the 
Tropic-bird, but comes more inland, building its nest in rocky 
cliffs and dikes of columnar basalt, such as Lot, Lot’s wife, 
and others situated several miles from the sea-coast; occa- 
sionally it is seen flying high over the central part of the Island. 
Its curiosity is very remarkable; for it is easily attracted by a 
white object, and will come within a foot or two, often in a dis- 
agreeable manner, peering into the face of a person wearing a 
white hat or some white article of clothing. 


ANovus STOLIDUS (Linn.). ‘ Noddy-Tern.” 

A less shy and retirmg species than the other sea-birds 
generally are at St. Helena, frequenting the roadstead, where, 
in the neighbourhood of ships riding at anchor, it may be seen 
sitting on the surface of the water or on boats. It inhabits 
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principally the clitfs of the islets, such as Egg Island, where it 
breeds in swarms. It docs not appear to associate with either 
the Tropic- or the White bird, but is one of the most abundant 
species at St. Helena. 


[*,* Some time previously to the receipt of the foregoing 
paper, our good friend Captain Beavan very kindly forwarded us 
some notes on the Ornithology of St. Helena, which, for want 
of room, we were then unable to print. We feel, therefore, 
that some apology would be due to him for the preference we 
have now shown to the article of a later contributor, were it not 
for the fact that Mr. Melliss has been resident in the island for 
some years, whereas Captain Beavan had paid but a passing visit 
to it when on his homeward voyage in 1867, and accordingly the 
former has had many more opportunities of making observations 
than the latter. That Captain Beavan, however (as would be 
expected), used his limited time (only two days) well is plain 
from his having included in his notes every wild species men- 
tioned by Mr. Melliss; and he further obliged us by sending us 
a copy of ‘The St. Helena Almanac and Annual Register’ for 
1867, published at the office of the Government, wherein is 
given a very brief notice of the vertebrate fauna of this island. 
From this publication may also be gathered the fact that some 
other species, not included by Mr. Melliss, have been imported 
into the Island: thus, in a list of “ Remarkable Events,” it is 
mentioned that in the year 1824 “English Singing Birds” 
were introduced on the 18th November, and in 1852 “ Thrushes, 
Blackbirds, Larks, and Starlings,” were imported; again, in 
1853, “ South-American Mocking-Birds” were introduced. 
From the silence of Mr. Melliss as to these species, we may 
safely conclude that the attempts to acclimatize them, for some 
reason or other, failed.—Ep. ] 


VII.—Additional Notes on Mr. Lawrence’s List of Costa-Rica 
- Birds. By Ossert Sarvin, M.A., E.Z.S., &e. 


SincE my last communication on this subject (Ibis, 1869, 
pp. 810-819), Mr. Lawrence has concluded his Catalogue of 


